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4 reserve strength/ It seems illogical: for just where the
load occurs, there one would expect, not diminution, but
extra thickness. But, in employing it, the designer is sug-
gesting that his wall has strength enough, and to spare.
His setting back, with its sharp shadow, corresponds to the
gesture of a man who is so sure of his strength that he can
afford not to display it.

At times, in modern work, structure takes control of the
conception and governs it, much as it did in Greek or
Mediaeval times. A good instance occurs in the curious
concrete church of Elisabethville, in France, designed by
Paul Tournon (Fig, 73).

This church is entirely built of concrete, and its expression
is based on the structural elements and the way in which the
material is handled. The framework consists of a series of
piers, which are carried up above the roof and connected by
cross beams, thus forming what amounts to a series of
rectangular hoops. From this structural skeleton the vaulted
ceiling is suspended, while concrete beams at eaves and aisle
roof levels help to support respectively the vault and the
aisle roofs with their lanterns, and at the same time connect
the series of concrete ' hoops ' in the longitudinal sense.
Here is a curious reversal of the flying buttress system, quite
as structural, and occupying far less ground space. It is a
perfectly logical arrangement in this instance, and has the
advantage of heightening the lines of the exterior and
relieving the skyline from the aridity which sometimes
characterises flat-roofed buildings.

An example of quite another type occurs in the Siemens-
Schuckert works near Berlin, where the magnificent plain
mass of brickwork is relieved by a series of tall vertical
strips which enclose the steel stanchions of the framework.